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pert “Don't talk to me about history, for I know that to be false,” said 
Sir Robert Walpole. Whatever of truth there is in the satire of this 
Boys remarkable man, the world has yet failed to discover. It is doubtless 
ae true that history is full of errors, and that its facts in their relations of 
atk cause and effect, are better understood, when time has worked its won- 
- derful changes with institutions and men alike. Bancroft says “It is 
not history which is treacherous, but hasty writers who are credulous 
and careless.” Add to this the almost irresistible influence of sympa- 
thy and prejudice, and it is easy to see how writers may fail in that 
dver- which gives history its chiefest value. Independence of assertion, 
, and fearless advocacy of an unpopular cause, or a defense of men who are 
iy either behind, or in advance of public opinion, calls for courage of the 
a highest kind. If, however, this independence, whether of speech or 
an judgment, comes to be a mere love of opposition, it develops the most 


disagreeable traits, and renders a man incapable of dealing rationally 
with any question whatever. Especially is this true of men when 
treating of great moral questions. For prejudice and passion then 
give a wrong coloring to opinions, which may have their foundation in 
morality and right. 

In viewing the glorious period of the revolution, how few have set 
forth with anything like truthfulness, the position and character of the 


American loyalists. Who has not been taught that Tory was but 
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another name for dastard and felon? This is right. The infamy and 
crime of Toryism cannot be palliated. No words are hot or burning 
enough to express the detestation which the patriot feels toward those 
who draw the sword against their native land. But the adherents of 
the crown were not all Tories. And all who were strenuous in oppo- 
sition to war, who labored to avert it, and left no lawful means untried 
to calm the troubled waters which began to be stirred to their very 
depths, all such, were not of the low and desperate character of ruffians 
and freebooters. ‘The brutal deeds which the tories committed, the 
infamy which covers their memory to-day, cannot be imputed to very 
many who only gave their sympathies to the crown. This does not 
seem so heinous a crime when it is remembered how strong are the 
ties of blood and religion. The nature of the contest, moreover, was 
not understood. And still less was the result apprehended. The 
moral grandeur of the struggle was not seen in its inception. So the 
wisest among us could not measure the stupendous proportions of the 
present war, or even faintly conceive of that marvelous revolution in 
ideas, which is still going on. 
When trouble first began to brood over the Colonies, none foresaw 
that it would lead to independence. Throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, separation was regarded as the greatest. calamity 
which could befall the Colonies. Indeed, so general and strong was 
the attachment to the crown, so utterly hopeless any attempt at resist- 
ance, that the most lion-hearted could not but look upon the venture 
as the sheerest madness. The prestige and power of England were 
enough to make the stoutest quail. Even John Jay said that “the 
revolution was a subject on which honest men might differ.” He and 
his noble compeers allowed the largest latitude of opinion, even upon 
this most vital subject. There was virtue in loyalty, when it had its 
springs in a sincere conviction that resistance was hopeless and would 
bring only defeat and ruin. Nor does it follow that there was no honor 
in rebellion. It is only asserted that all who favored rebellion were 
-not disinterested and virtuous, and, on the other hand, their opponents 
were not, to a man, vicious and wicked. The cause of independence, 
lofty as it was in its aims, did not transform men into angels. ‘There 
were bad men among the patriots, and there were good men among the 
loyalists. To be a Unionist today may cover a multitude of sins; 
but even patriotism is powerless to change the nature of one given 
over to the unrestrained indulgence of a beastly habit. Like all good 
causes, the cause of independence lost much by the rashness and intol- 
erance of its advocates. The cause of America and human freedom 
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did not gain anything from the mobbing, burning, smoking, and other 
outrages, which the Whigs were guilty of. When it is remembered 
that more than one-half of the people were opposed to hostilities, it 
will be seen how inevitably the excesses of the Whigs drove many to 
a support of the throne, who might have been won over to the patriot 
side, had the counsels of the more judicious prevailed. “Every great 
idea,” Dr, Lieber says, “ has its carricature.” Every reform has calle 
men to its standard who seemed bent on making themselves obnoxious, 
and the cause unpopular, because perhaps a work of years cannot be 
accomplished in a day. It was so in the reformation. Luther stood 
like a wall of adamant, between the surging waves of fanaticism, and 
the enormous abuses of the Papal Church. Carlstadt and his followers 
were too impatient and fast, for the slow and measured tread of Luther. 
The headstrong nature of the former, separated him from a cause, in 
which, had he curbed his impetuosity, he might have done such valiant 
service. ‘I'here can be enthusiasm in a good cause, without fanaticism. 
But the tendency seems irresistible to run a good idea into extremes. 
This is sometimes the consequence of the obloquy, with which the 
advocacy of unpopular measures is attended. 

Has not the cause of anti-slavery been retarded by the intemperate 
zeal of its advocates? Not content with denouncing slavery as a 
blight, a mildew, and a curse, all parties and creeds which did not give 
an unquestioned support to the Shibboleth of abolition, have become a 
mark for the satire and invective of abolitionists. The Constitution 
and the Church, the great bulwarks of liberty, have been most vehe- 
mently attacked, the one as a “league with hell,” and the other as the 
champion of an appalling sin. With such fierceness have the aboli- 
tionists assailed every single institution of Church and State, that it is 
no wonder they alienated the moral support of the Nation, and brought 
a noble cause into contempt. Pierce and Buchanan did more to awa- 
ken and strengthen a feeling of hostility to slavery, than all the rhetoric 
and argument of Phillips and Garrison. Yet the two former merit 
only detestation and contempt, while the errors of the latter, which 
were only faults of judgment, will be forgiven and forgotten, as the 
principles they so undauntedly advocated are triumphant, and the 
Nation is re-united on the broad and enduring basis of Justice. 
Buchanan and Phillips! How suggestive these names of the two 
ideas, which have from the commencement been arrayed in deadly hos- 
tility, and are now engaged in a struggle which, under the Providence 
of God, is to sweep the last vestige of barbarism off the American 
continent. Posterity will do these two men justice. The one bas. 
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lived to see the watchword of a few fanatics, whose first whisperings 
were heard only a few years ago, become the rallying cry of a Nation. 
Age gathers over the other a mantle of shame, and he measures out 
the span of his life, execrated even by those whose behests he so faith- 
fully obeyed. ‘These are the just wages of dishonor. Esau sold his 
birthright for a mess of pottage. ‘Through inordinate ambition, modern 
“trimmers” have parted with all that makes man noble, and history 
will mete out to them the full measure of their deserts. It seems hardly 
possible to deny that there has been something in the attitude of aboli- 
tionists, and in the lofty, censorious tone they assumed, which made their 
ideas repugnant to a large majority of the people. It will hardly do to say 
that none desired the abolition of slavery but those who harped so loudly 
on its evils. Men of all parties have agreed, that its removal would bea 
blessing, and have sorely lamented the further spread of the institution. 
Nor is it right to allow that the South has always had its heels upon 
the neck of the North, or that Northern men have uniformly cowered 
at the crack of the slave driver’s whip. ‘To be sure, the insulting 
arrogance of the lordly Southerner has too often gone unrebuked. But 
they were neither better nor worse than other men, similarly wedded 
to their own domestic institution, by birth, education, and by an influ- 
ence more powerful than either, self-interest. Besides, other questions 
until recently, have been at the bottom of political parties. ‘The issues 
which divided the people were in no sense sectional. It seems easy 
now to mark the successive steps which led to war. But the truth is, 
when the pent up fires of treason blazed forth, none believed it any 
thing more than a temporary eruption. Even those who for years had 
boasted the ken of what the future had in store for the Nation, were 
utterly incapable of grasping the extent of the struggle. Mr. Sew- 
ard’s “sixty days” prophecies have been repeated so often, as to excite 
only a smile of derision. Wendell Phillips was here also, only a blind 
guide, to those who were blinder than he. His vision saw only dis- 
comfiture for the South, sudden and complete. South Carolina was a 
poor-house. She would never dare to secede. The moment she 
couched her lance against the government, would see the fires of 
insurrection kindled throughout her borders. The Southerners would 
turn pale at the sight of a gun or the click of a pistol. John Brown 
with a dozen men and a cow had sent consternation into every house- 
hold. With the history of the shocking enormities of a San Domingo 
insurrection staring them in the face, they would not have the mad- 
ness to undertake resistance and invite such scenes. All this and 
much more like it was said. And it was taken up and echoed all over 
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the North. Alas! how completely and sadly have all these predic- 
tions proved false. Experience tells us that in times like these the 
wise man’s wisdom is foolishness. Aptly does Mr. Lincoln say, 
“With the highest hope for the future, I hazard no prediction as to 
the result.” 

That is hidden in the wise counsels of Him who ruleth the Nations 
of the earth, setting up and pulling down at His pleasure. In His 
hands it becomes us to leave it, not forgetting to do our part in the 
great work of ushering in the universal reign of Justice and Peace. 

c. E. 8. 


Fures Temporis. 


Vices are not the only vicious things. At least the traditional 
vices of College, are not the only influences which hinder rapid ad- 
vancement, and destroy comfort. According to the opinions of the 
fathers and of certain College moralists, those habits which are ordi- 
narily embraced under the head of dissipation—a very convenient: 
word—are the only evils in existence. They are the cause of all im- 
perfections in attainment, and of all shortcomings in duty. These are - 
undoubtedly destructive to morality, and therefore those who en- 
courage them are deserving of all the opprobrium, the obloquy, the 
objurgation, the imprecations, the execrations and all the other ations 
that ever were heaped upon them. But the dissipated are not the only 
ones who make little of themselves here, nor is the wine cup, with its 
attendants, the only cause of wasted hours. It is possible to be moral 
and still not amount to much ; it is even possible to he both moral and 
smart, and still not rank high in any department of intellectual cul- 
ture. Therefore, setting the question of morals aside, and seeking only 
for the causes of wasted hours and misused opportunities, it is neces- 
sary to go beyond the mere existence of dissipated habits. The next 
step usually reached in the investigation, is College politics, and here 
the search generally ends. Most unfortunately, for here is just where 
itought to begin. Immorality and College polities are patent evils ; 
oft exposed by pen and tongue, and perfectly apparent whether ex- 
posed or not. ‘The remaining evils are less apparent and more insid- 


ous; in the beginning, perhaps only half evil, and never recognized as. 
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wholly so, and therefore never avoided at first nor generally reformed 
afterwards. So, thinking it’s not needed, we leave unprinted our elo- 
quent dissertation on immorality and vice ; we turn over to some other 
hand the regular term article on College politics, while we look for 
evils which are more respectable and less often mentioned, but not the 
less intrusive. Procrastination is a great fur temporis, and College 
politics and Dissipation are others, but there are two more, fully equal 
to these. 

The first of these would be termed by some the habit of “ loafing on 
your neighbors,” but having the fear of “slang” before our eyes, we 
choose to dignify it with the more sonorous title of an inherent and 
excessively developed tendency to superabundant visitation. This 
tendency manifests itself in two ways, the first being a kind of mutual 
arrangement and agreeable to all concerned, the second being to one 
of the parties at least, involuntary and essentially borous. The first 
is the result of habit and is more or less prevailing according to the 
period; the second is chiefly a natural type and always at its culmina- 
tion. 

The first commences at what might be called in Geological phrase, 
the Cauda Galli or Cock Tail Epoch of the College course, that is 
about the time when fancy drinks begin to be the fashion, and there is 
a general affectation of indifference to home learned rules and College 
Laws, and a genuine disinclination to severe labor. Mutual treats and 
eats and drinks are frequent, followed by visits at each others’ rooms, 
where the time is generally occupied with cards, chess, talking about 
trifles, cursing the Tutors, contriving indifferent jokes and laying im- 
practicable plans for the accomplishment of impossible deviltries. 
These little interchanges of civil calls of three or four hours duration, 
soon become habitual as far as the amount of work required in Sopho- 
more year will allow, and Euchre, Loo and Seven Up, become more 
and more an essential part of them. In the leisure of first term Jun- 
ior they reach their culmination, and then in some cases gradually 
subside, as a conviction of their trifling nature dawns upon the sensi- 
ble man. But they are rarely altogether dropped, and in some cases 
they outlast the course in full force. Now this is all very agreeable, 
and no especial harm is done except in this, that a great deal of time 
is wasted ; the habit of work where it ever existed is lost, and that of 
idling is formed, and this last it is no easy thing ever to break. 

However, so far as that is concerned, men have a kind of natural 
right to be men of insignificant attainments, and as long as there is a 
mutual agreement to waste their time, no one shall say a word: the 
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visitation is all right. But the second kind of visitation is an abuse of 
the many by one or by the few, and therefore cannot be so easily tol- 
erated. The few are certain well-informed and much-informing men, 
who visit for talk, and spend much time and use much patience in im- 
proving their conversational, and your listening powers. Something 
may be said in their behalf, for in the first place their fundamental 
principle is a scriptural one, namely, that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive, a principle whose truth you acknowledge, so far at 
least as it applies to calls, advice and valuable information. Besides, 
the social nature should be developed, and how can it be better done 
than by little friendly calls? No one will assert that books should 
occupy our whole attention, and conversation may well supplement 
the good received from them. Still it must be acknowledged that 
there is such a thing as being too “numerous” in this respect. Just 
notice the daily career of one of these superabundants. He takes his 
course from his own entry to one in another building, as regularly as 
does the muskrat from the brook to the sweet apple tree, and with a 
track you think equally tortuous and slimy. He knocks, and slips 
quietly or rushes noisily into your room. You look up with a depre- 
eating air, and try to cheat yourself into the belief that he has come 
on an errand and not on a call. He makes no errand but takes a seat. 
You shut your book or stop your writing, take a long breath, and with 
a forced attempt at resignation, collapse. ‘Then his ready tongue per- 
forms with alacrity its accustomed offiec. lrepocvra éxea burst from 
his mouth, like a community of cats from a cellar window, or rattle 
out like the dropping of beans in a pan. You are overwhelmed with 
their rush or deafened with their clatter, and lie for a time a passive 
victim. Then you begin to recover yourself, and for a while try to 
keep up, by means of an occasional response or question; but your 
responses pass for little, while your questions call out such verbose 
and long-continued replies, that you regret having asked them. Your 
visitor now has the fullest sway. His ready tongue courses over the 
whole range of all the sciences to which the earth gives rise, while the 
secrets of Heaven and Hades, in which latter place you often wish 
him, are not hidden from his comprehensive mind. Old Tempus 
moves on slowly, but the passing hours bring no relief, for though ac- 
cording to the old saw, “ conversation maketh a ready man,” your man 
is never ready to leave. A diversion in your favor may save you, or 
if it is in the afternoon, the supper-bell, but in the evening, not even 
the stroke of the midnight hour can avail anything: Your lessons, 
disputes, and reading must go untouched. Avenopes you must await 
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another day ere you can accomplish anything upon these. There is 
no relief for you until your visitor’s tired nature, and his is a nature not 
easily tired, is compelled to seek repose. In the end, and especially if 
these little incidents are often repeated, you will be ready to acknow- 
ledge that there is such a thing as superabundant visitation. Proba- 
bly the victims of this troubleseme habit need no advice, except to 
lock their doors and possess their souls in patience. 'To the few who 
make the inflictions, it is sufficient to remark, that except for one on 
particularly intimate terms with its inmates, it is not generally advisa- 
ble to visit the same entry more than twice a day, nor to extend little 
calls to more than five hours’ duration. Perhaps Proverbs xxv, 17, 
might be profitably quoted in this connection. 

It was stated at the commencement that there was a second 
evil, it should rather be called folly, which retarded the best advance- 
ment of undergraduates. This has been designated by the euphonious 
appellation of super-continuous mulieration, in more vulgar phrase, 
“running with the girls.” Now we yield to no man in genuine devo- 
tion to the ladies, and in admiration of all those noble and lovely 
qualities which have given to woman such a continuous and invalua- 
ble influence in the civilized world. We profess a readiness, now 
and hereafter, henceforward and forever, not only to give up our seat 
in cars or omnibus, and take off our hat in the rain, but even to lend 
our umbrella to any member ofthe fair sex who may stand in need. 
And yet we must be allowed to state a compassionate doubt as to the 
sanity, or at least the good sense of certain undergraduates who carry 
their devotion to a most pernicious and silly extreme. Probably you, 
reader, will not be obliged to think long before you can light upon one 
of these infatuated individuals. ‘They exist in every class, and proba- 
bly you have one or more of them in your acquaintance. If you are 
walking with one of them and a lady comes in sight, off goes your 
companion and you are left to walk alone. If you go skating with one 
of them, you soon lose sight of him behind some folds of crinoline. If 
you engage in conversation with him, “she” is the burden of what 
you hear. If you set out to get your lessons with him, you soon per- 
ceive that his thoughts are elsewhere. He used to stay at home 
sometimes of an evening, but you never see him there now. Perhaps 
he had a High Oration mark the first two terms of his course ; he has 
a Colloquy now and he is rapidly losing his hold on that. He used 
to do some work in his College Society, but now he is involved in 
society of another sort. If he attempts to give you any information, 
you will generally find that he himself has been misinformed; and 
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certainly you judge from the estimation in which he is held, that all 
his efforts are missdirected. And the worst thing about his case is 
that it is incurable. The passionate man may overcome his evil tem- 
per; the inebriate may take and keep the pledge; the chewer may 
eschew tobacco ; the indolent man may become industrious ; but was 
it ever heard that a professional ladies’ man came to his senses, and 
turned from the folly of his ways? Call memory to the task and see ; 
consult the records and learn ; ask those superannuated maidens, who 
have outlived several College generations, if any student knight ever 
ceased his attentions until Commencement Day was fully past. No, 
once involved there is no hope. Studies and literature must be for- 
gotten. A higher Commencement rank is to be hoped for from him, 
who at the end of Freshman year had an oration mark and an appe- 
tite for whisky, than from him, who at the same time, had a High 
Oration mark and an incipient passion for New Haven girls. The 
one may reform and renew his studies, the other has started with un- 
turning footsteps on the road to insignificance and mental dissipation. 
Some men have failed of scholarly attainments because the drinking 
saloons drew them in, but more have been taken in and sadly sold by 
their weakness for those pretty maidens who dote upon students’ society. 

We are prepared for all the “tu quoques,” the “ vos damniminis ” 
and the “ sour grapes” with which any one may choose to retort. 
From the serene heights of philosophic observation, we look down 
with indifference upon the disturbances of angry men. The mens 
conscia veri is a refuge against violence, a solace under every neglect. 

w. 


Literary Discovery. 


Dear Mr. Editor :—My antiquarian tastes led me, not long ago, to 
attend the sale of a very old Library. Attracted by the apparent 
antiquity of the work, I purchased, among other books, a well worn 
copy of the Odes of Horace. Judge, sir, of my astonishment,— 
imagine my delight at the discovery of the following words, faded, 
but still quite legible, written carefully upon the inside of the cover: 
“Q. Horatii Flacci Opera. J. Milton, 1624.” My happiness was 
inexpressible, and it was soon roused to frenzy, by a still more curi- 
ous and gratifying circumstance. ‘This was the discovery of transla- 
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tions of three of the Odes, written, on the broad margin of the book, 
in the unmistakable handwriting of the Poet. Though I believe that 
the late J. did not intend these verses for publication, and am sure 
that the immortal Q. never would have exclaimed “ Pone me,” if he 
had anticipated such a result, I feel that it would be selfishness to 
keep such treasures to myself, and therefore send them to you for pub- 
lication. Candidly, I do not think that they deserve to rank with the 
best compositions of the author, yet their antiquity alone will give 
them value, and when we reflect that they may have sprung, “ litera- 
ry mushrooms,” from some precious drops of ink flung from the sacred 
quill by the impatient Muse, when “stuck” for the moment on some 
tough passage in Paradise Lost, the most critical among us must hes- 
itate to condemn. I have modernized the spelling in some few 
instances, but send an otherwise exact copy. I rejoice that I am thus 
to be the medium of adding such gems to our literature, and yet am 
sometimes tempted, secretly to exclaim, in the words of the afore- 
quoted Q. 


“Impudens jocum fect. O, deorum 
Si quis hee audis, utinam inter errem 
Nudus leones!” 


I. A new version of the 22d Ode, Book 1st. To A. Fuscus :— 


To A Fuvs (sy) cus. 


A patriot true, conservative and grand, 
Need not have seven-shooters in his hand, 

Nor needs he to defend his life, 

The Minie gun or Bowie knife. 
Not even, Fussy, if he wanders forth 
Far from the free and Union-loving North, 

To visit Jeff., who, in war’s games, 

Was licked on the historic James. 
For while I walked, from care and trouble free, 
And sang, America, in praise of thee, 

There fled from my unarmed fist 

A Wolf-Miscegenationist. 
Than which not England, cotton-loving Isle, 
Brings forth a beast more miserably vile, 

Nor warlike lands where chiefly grow 

The Corn cake, Juba and Banjo. 
Place me, I pray, where mushroom empires spring, 
Where Mexicans bow to their foreign King, 
Or where, with pageantry and dance, 
Napoleon deludes poor France ; 
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Old Fountain. 


Or fasten me beneath the Papal car; 


Whether at home, abroad, in peace, or war, 
Still will I praise, America, thy name, 
And find my glory in thy living fame! 


II. A new version of the Ode to the “ Fountain of Bandusia :”— 


O, Fountain of Yale, more transparent than crystal, 

Much richer than Peck’s ale, or than Mor’arty’s “ best,” all 
To-morrow thy waters shall plenteously flow 
To fill the tin cans of a “sweep,” on whose brow 
Curls crisply the wool of a race that, in vain, 
Having poured out its life-blood, tries “suffrage” to gain. 
°Tis natural, this, and one ought to excuse ’em. 

No trouble like this ever ruffles thy bosom, 
O, long may thy bright nectar gush 

To refresh every student, played cut in “the rush!” 

T'll make thy name famous, the first of all fountains,— 
No well in the valley, no spring in the mountains, 

Shall equal thy fame,—East, West, North, or South, 
While I sing of the Pump that adorns thy sweet mouth! 


III. A new version of the 23d Ode, 1st Book. To Chloé :— 


You shun me, Chloé, like a hind 
That tries her gentle dam to find, 
Hunting pathless mountains o'er, 
* With a very silly awe 
Of whispering breezes 
And of rustling trees-es, 
And quivers in her knees and heart, 
And gives full many a foolish start, 
Whether, in the early spring, 
Through the woods, the zephyrs sing, 
Or those nasty verm- 
-In, green lizards, squirm. 
Really, I do not pursue 
As blood-thirsty tigers do, 
Like the ma’ of a nursing pup, 
Or the father, ready to eat you up—, 
Let go your mother's clothes—! 
You're old enough for beaux—! 
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Cordelia. 


CorpDE.tA, youngest daughter of king Lear, is the only heroine of 
fiction whom we can take as the type of perfect womanhood. I feel 
that this is a bold statement, and one that it will be hard for me to 
make good; for prejudice meets me at the first step. You, my friend, 
have in all likelihood found your ideal woman in the pages of a favorite 
author, as portrayed by the imagination of Dickens, or Bronté, or 
Bulwer, or Thackeray, or of some sweet, love-inspired poet of our 
language. She may be Agnes, or Jane Eyre, or Violante, or Laura, 
or Enid—there is beauty in all these; but I hold that behind that 
beauty lurks some imperfection, which renders them unworthy of the 
high place you would give them. They are either tame and ill por- 
trayed, or unfeminine and brought too harshly into view, or unnaturally 
brilliant, or-—a common case—the graces you would assign to them are 
not truly theirs. 

Look then, I pray you, at my heroine. 

Let me remind you first that Shakespeare is a suggestive writer— 
objective not subjective. 

He draws his picture, then allows you to discover its beauty. He 
leaves no handbook to teach you to admire, but trusting to the innate 
genius of his work, gives reward to those who care to seek. He is an 
outline artist. And just in this way has he left us Cordelia. A casual 
reader might see nothing in her to attract, might even pass her by as 
a very ordinary character. And yet if we take all the hints the poet 
gives us, if, noting the meaning of his each seemingly careless word, 
we follow where he would lead, we shall see that, than Cordelia there 
is no sweeter, truer, lovelier, more refined, more womanly in all 
fiction. 

We see but little of Cordelia. She appears only three times in all 
the play, and then her modest diffidence seems to keep her in the 
back-ground. 

We catch our first glimpse in the opening Act. All of us know by 
heart the story of that scene, when the foolish, fond old king, tired of 
his royalty, wishes to give it up to his three daughters, and declares 
his intention of distributing his power among them in the proportion 
of their respective loves. Read now this passage with me once more, 
and let us see its meaning. 
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First speaks the eldest daughter, and for her no comparisons are 
sufficient, no protestations loud enough to force on the poor king the 
seeming depth of her false love. Now mark Cordelia. She knows 
her sisters but too well. She has learnt by heart, and perhaps by sad 
experience, the selfish, cruel craft, which prompts these words. She 
is aware too that the father will be deceived, and at the same time she 
feels deep in her own heart a love true and warm, longing to make 
itself known, prompting to warning, and rebuke. Still with all this 
mingled love, fear and indignation bursting for utterance, she draws 
back, and lowly murmurs—“ What shall Cordelia do? Love and be 
silent.” Here is an exquisite pathos, a richness of meaning not sur- 
passed in any other single line of poetry. “ Love and be silent.” Every 
strong impulse of a tortured heart may urge her to speak the unkind 
word, or to undeceive a deluded father, but maiden shyness, timid 
shrinking draw her back. 

Do not think that she was weak; I hope to prove further on that 
this was not a fault of hers, but rather remember that the king was 
headstrong; bear in mind how natural it was for the tenderness of her 
filial love to shrink from provoking his wrath. This timidity in Cor- 
delia is one of her great charms, a charm that appeals to our hearts. 
A charm, I imagine, quite as rare as it is unappreciated. 

And so when her turn comes to speak, she hesitates and draws back, 
until command enforces obedience, and obedience grants courage. 
Now appears her bravery, and more than all, her truth. Knowing, as 
she did, that her love was deeper than her sisters, she flight have had 
excuse, if she had tried to paint it in brigher colors. But no. Regard- 
less of disgrace, facing her father’s wrath, she turned from deceit, and 
told her love as it was, and as it ought to be. A childlike gratitude, 
a modest deference, a natural attachment. No more—no less. I said 
she was not weak. What greater firmness than in this answer. 


Lear, “So young, and so untender?” 
Cor. “So young, my lord, ard TRUE.” 


Is not this the perfection of respect and tenderness, combined with 
strength and earnestness ? 

Now no useless lament, no craving for forgiveness, as the father’s 
curse is thrown at her. As she had dared his anger, so she received 
it—meekly, but bravely. 

Look at her calm rebuke of Burgundy, who withdraws his suit for 
her hand, and you will see the dignity of the woman repelling insult 
with no single reproach, but with that one gentle sentence : 
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“ Peace be with Burgundy ! 
Since that respects of fortune are his love, 
I shall not be his wife.” 


Her farewell to the elder sisters is full of sweetness. A word of 
warning--a commendation of her father to their love, and she leaves 
them. 

Turning now to the last part of the Fourth Act, we find the scene 
changed with Cordelia. She is queen of France. She is no longer 
the despised outcast from a father’s wrath; no longer must she shrink 
to tell that father all her love. But ruler of an empire, with her father 
in her power, we might expect to find her changed. Few women can 
bear prosperity. Itis in adversity that their graces are made manifest; 
and sorrow gives them greater strength than that of men. But Cor- 
delia is of that few to whom success and misfortune are mere accidents. 
This is what Shakespeare means when he makes his heroine express 
such genuine gratitude to the worthy Kent, the man who has faithfully 
followed her father in all his wanderings. She is like her old self; she 
has not forgotten her trusty friend, but can stoop to him from her lofty 
position to utter grateful words. “In her tongue was the law of 
kindness.” 

I have not time to speak of her conduct to the poor heart-broken 
king, restored at last to his loving daughter. It was but a natural 
part of so harmonious a life. Let me call attention to the last act of 
Cordelia. Yeu may say that she was a character fitted only for home, 
that the woman should be able also to meet the world, to take her part 
in the rougher fight that goes on outside the peaceful family. See 
then that when the king of France could not leave his kingdom to 
conduct his army against the false sisters in Britain, Cordelia was 

found ready to take her husband’s place. Her’s was a disposition 
that shrank from prominence, and yet she dared to do a man’s duty. 
She was not a woman to complain of obscurity ; but when necessity 
-called her, she drew not back, and showed what a woman could do. 
And now that we have tried to fathom Shakespeare’s meaning, that 
we have drawn aside the veil, which, like Vivien’s garment, “ more 
exprest than hid her,” does it not appear that I was right in throwing 
down the gauntlet for his heroine ? 
This Cordelia, so timid, so retiring, so full of all truth, so brave in 
its cause, so firm against injustice, so hating of sin, and withal so 
sweet and gentle that her tongue will never utter one harsh word, 80 
forgiving, so loving that her whole soul seemed made of love ; nay 
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more, so constant and unchanging, and when the time for action comes, 
so energetic, so spirited, so capable of doing,—is not this, I ask you, 
such a one as we can love? Can we ask for anything beyond? Yes, 
for one thing could I ask, not hers, only because not in her reach. 

And so this perfect woman led her husband’s army to do battle for 
her father. 

That father had cursed her, but his heart broke as he leant over 
the little body of his daughter foully murdered. “Povera picciola !” 

Ss. Vv. 8. 


Fuller. 


You will pardon me for presuming to present so publicly the simple 
character of one whose name is unfamiliar, and the history of whose 
life is probably little known. Surely not the lives of those whose 
names stand foremost in history are always the most valuable to con- 
template, but often we may gather from the humblest life the most 
profitable examples of faithfulness and true greatness. 

Forget not the faithful dead, and the memory of Arthur B. Fuller, 
Chaplain of the Sixteenth Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers, will 
not soon be forgotten. In life he was faithful as a scholar and as a 
Christian ; as a soldier he was faithful in death. The sacred memory 
of one whose “life was so dear and death so sweet,” should live on 
and yet on. 

Chaplain Fuller was the son of an eminent Massachusetts lawyer, 
and a younger brother of the talented authoress and Christian lady, 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli. In childhood, his character was shaped by 
the teachings of Christian parents. But while yet a youth his father 
died, and thus at the very threshold of life came the dread baptism of 
sorrow. Sad, indeed, it must have been for him to have lost so early 
such a guide and support. It was a sorrow too great for so young a 
soul; and though he sometime forgot his disappointment, yet his 
memory dripped with sadness through all the years that came. The 
loss of his father was made to young Fuller, as far as earthly friends 
could make up a loss so great, by his sister Margaret. She hero- 
ically assumed the responsibility of his education—heroically, for she 
could ill afford to sacrifice her precious hours to teach a youth scarce 
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in his teens. And what a teacher he had in her! All that broad and 
rich nature, that great logical ability, that deep poetic feeling; all 
that sincerity and earnestness of character devoted to one purpose,— 
the education of a single youth. No wonder that in after years he 
was known among the Clergy as the “ Christian Teacher,” and in the 
army as “ Our Chaplain.” 

When quite young he entered Harvard University. On the eve of 
entering College, he drew up the following resolutions :— 

“TI will be present at every lecture and recitation, and perform with 
promptness every other College duty. 

“T will not waste my time in idle College gossip, but devote my 
spare hours to some profitable literary pursuit. 

“T will visit my classmates only when every College duty is per- 
formed, but my conduct towards them shall always be courteous. 

“T will not neglect the general concerns of religion.” 

The fact that young Fuller drew up these resolutions is little to his 
credit, but in the fact that he always strictly adhered them, lies great 
virtue. There is scarcely a student, who, on entering College, does 
not prescribe rules or regulations as the intended guide of his College 
course. How few, for even a short period, strietly follow them! A 
careful observance of some such rules as these is necessary for the 
most guarded, as a College life is full of temptations. Within College 
walls, scholarly pride is too apt to yield to a fatal indifference. Re- 
gard for morality too soon declines. Principle is too early sacrificed 
on the altars of vive. 

Young Fuller foresaw these fearful possibilities, and guarded him- 
self against them, not merely in prescribing rules by which he éxtended 
to govern his College life, but chiefly in watching lest he should dis- 
obey their letter or their spirit. While in College he learned to sym- 
pathise with the ignorant, to pity the vulgar and to hope for the seem- 
ingly worthless. Here he also acquired those habits of industry and 
endurance which even more than learning and talent form the sure eap- 
ital of success in life. Thus he went forth from College well fitted to 
work out a splendid destiny. He was a Christian, a scholar, a gentle- 
man. He knew human character and was, also, the master of himself. 

To us as students, the example of such a College life is not value- 
less. It suggests the means by which alone we can secure scholarly 
and manly ends. We are to enlarge our capacities for endurance by 
close application to the regular course of College studies. We are to 
employ in some literary pursuit, not waste in idle College gossip, out 
leisure hours as a means of securing higher literary attainments. We 
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are to strengthen character by standing fast to principle in things 

small as well as in things great. His example urges us to observe 

constantly the strictest demands of morality ; to consider thoughtfully 

the questions of religion ; to follow faithfully the dictates of conscience. . 
‘We are to watch ourselves faithfully, thoughtfully, religiously, 

At the close of his academic course he entered the Divinity School 
connected with Harvard, and, at the expiration of two years, was fully 
prepared for the great work of the Christian ministry. He became a. 
Unitarian minister, but, unlike too many, he was not a bitter sectarian. . 
He was so sincere and devoted to Christian labor, that he always 
succeeded in “ disarming sectarianism.” After a few years of inces- 
sant labor, he resigned his first pastorate to accept another in Boston. . 
He thus states his reason for the change. “It costs me a pang to 
leave, and I go to a more arduous post; but I feel it to be the cause 
of duty. I make no pecuniary gain by the exchange; yet I hope to. 
do more good in the heart of our denomination by my efforts.” What 
a nobleness of character is here displayed! ‘The more arduous post is 
assumed, not because it promises to bestow wealth and honor, but 
solely because it affords a more extended sphere for usefulness in the. 
cause of the great Master. Beside his irksome duties as pastor, he 
paid much attention to matters of public importance. He labored 
faithfully in the cause of education, ever seeking opportunities to im- 
press upon the teachers’ minds the sacredness of the duty they were 
called to perform and also upon the minds of the scholars, the idea 
that intellectual culture is immortal in its tendency and nature. In 
the Home for the Fallen he also took a warm interest, not only on 
account of the benefits it conferred upon the unfortunate, but also on 
account of the “high moral effect which co-operation in benevolent 
objects has upon the philanthropist.” He favored the Institution be- 
cause its objects were grand ; because its principles were broad and 
moreover because it was not sectarian. But taxing labors weary the 
strongest life, and when sorrows are mingled, how hard is the lot! 
Under extraordinary toil Fuller’s frail health declined, but not until 
voices dear to his home had passed away, did it utterly fail him. 
When he found his strength unable to cope longer with the adverse 
current, he resigned his pastorate and went forth from scenes which 
always reminded him of what he had lost. 

As we go on in the study of his character, let us notice it thought- 
fully, that to the cause he deemed worthy of his sympathy he brought 
all the wealth of his culture, and rounded the gift with the sacrifice of 
his life. While regaining his health in the spring of ’61, the present 
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rebellion broke out. The guns of Fort Sumter signalled a war in 
which Fuller longed to engage. To see the stars and stripes—fit 
standard of the cross—torn roughly down from that shattered fort, was 
too much for his Christian pride, and so he followed his Master to war 
against an unholy rebellion, as did the army of Constantine “the eru- 
cifix which glowed in the sky.” Thus he fought religiously. His 
love of liberty and of country was intense. Said he, “ It is far better 
for me to die for my country than to live and have no country to die 
for.” Thus he fought patriotically. “It is my duty,” said he toa 
friend not long before his death, “to peril life in my country’s cause. 
If God requires that sacrifice of me, it shall be cheerfully offered.” 
Thus he fought faithfully. 

In August, ’61, he received his commission as Chaplain of the Mas- 
sachusetts Sixteenth Regiment, and he immediately left with it for its 
Southern destination. Surely a brave man left his home for war. A 
cultivated mind and a full heart went forth to inspire an army with 
noble purpose. Life was to him full of hopes, affections and ambitions; 
it was intensely valuable. But all that he could sacrifice was incom- 
parable with the value of the cause to which he had so heroically 
devoted himself. 

Our Chaplain’s soldier life was a remarkable one. In his new 
sphere he labored more zealously than ever before. As it was his 
nature to be useful, kind and active, he was active, kind and usefal to 
the soldiers. He formed the first Division of the Sons of Temperance 
in the army. He proposed and procured the first Chapel tent in the 
service. But the scenes of his activity were not all in the peaceful 
camp. Wherever the army went, he followed—even to the field of 
death. He was with the colors of his regiment in every skirmish and 
battle from the disastrous contest at Bull Run to that more fatal con- 
test at Fredericksburg, which required his life. Now we find him in 
the ranks, facing with musket in hand the desperate charges of a mad- 
dened foe; then at the head of his men, leading them on as they 
advance upon hidden batteries and frowning breastworks. Now we 
find him on the battle-field, nourishing the wounded life and nursing 
the drooping spirit with words of Christian cheer; then in the wards 
of the hospital, beside beds of pain, allaying the agonies of the suffer- 
ing as he recounts the hopeful promises of Him who suffered before 
for mankind. Both in the hospital and in the camp, on the batile- 
field and in the battle, he was a faithful man. He labored for the 
soldiers until his health failed him, and he was obliged to seek a more 
quiet sphere. At the close of that fatal Peninsular campaign, which 
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made so many Union graves, he bade adieu to the scenes of war to 
seek repose in his New England home. But his restless spirit gave 
him no rest here. His soul was with the army, and he soon rejoined 
it. Disease, however, quickly prostrated him, and he resigned his 
commission, to return again to his home—to that home which is for 
everybody and for all. Life and commission he resigned—how nearly 
together ! 

The Rappahannock has been only a feature on the face of the conti- 
nent; it forms now a far more striking feature in our history. It is 
the sepulcher of the heroic dead. Hard battles have been fought 
beside this river, and its amber waters are flowing into history, stained 
with the costliest blood of the land. Alas! death has gathered into 
this cold garner too many manly forms cut off in the bloom of life. 

The 11th day of December, 1862, was the day fixed for the passage 
of the Rappahannock, at the city of Fredericksburg. We all remem- 
ber how impossible it was to lay the pontoons across the river on 
account of the murderous fire of the enemy’s sharpshooters from every 
available shelter among the ruins of the ill-fated city ; how necessary 
it was to drive this band of rebels from their places of concealment, in 
order to accomplish the designs of the Commanding General, and how 
he made a call for volunteers to perform this dangerous work—a call 
which our men hesitated to obey until one with wasted form, perceiv- 
ing the influence he might have upon the issue of the hour, exclaimed, 
“Captain, I must do something for my country,” and seizing a mus- 
ket, marched coolly on to the conflict at the head of a little band of 
skirmishers. 

This man was Chaplain Fuller. And he led bravely on until he 
received a horrid wound which prostrated him upon the deserted pave- 
ments of the city. For him all labors were now soon to close. His 
pulse beat feebler and feebler; the blood trickled faster and faster; 
the dew of death came and went; he rested—rested forever. A life 
80 full of enthusiasm and patriotism was never more fitly closed. A 
soul so full of heroic courage is seldom taken home. 

Fuller lived not in vain. The example of the heroism which faced 
death hopelessly but steadily on the slippery steeps of Fredericksburg, 
will arouse our soldiers to a nobler purpose, and awaken the people to 
a higher sense of their duties in this trying crisis. Peace, then, to the 
fallen hero-Chaplain; let him rest in peace. His life’s work was 
short, but its victory was complete. F. W. K. 
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Comala.---A Dramatic Loem of Ossian. 


DERSAGRENA. 
Tue chase of the dark brown hind is o'er, 
The hound in the deep glen bays no more, 
Nor aught save the torrent’s ceaseless roar 
Is heard on Ardven’s height. 
Daughter of Morni,— 
Maid of the sunbeam, joyous and bright,— 
By the twilight dim, 
By the twinkling light of the star of night, 
Let the harp of silver string wake its tuneful strain, 
Till the laughing moonbeams dance to the sweet refrain 
On Ardven’s lofty height. 


MELILCOMA. 
Blithesome maid of the soft rolling eye, 
Still let the cord of silver lie, 
And answering sigh to my mournful lay. 


Gray night amain, o'er the heathy plain, 

Had its sombre mantle cast, ° 
As, in pensive mood, I listening stood, 

To the moan of the fitful blast. 


The shadowy form and branching horn 
Of a stately deer are seen,— 

By the glimmering light of approaching night, 
A mossy bank they seem. 


On the soft, green sward, by the waters broad, 
Of Crona’s stream he lay,— 

With nimb'e bound o'er the mufiled ground 
He darted far away! 


As he proudly tossed his branching crest, 
And the mountain height essayed, 

A meteor bright with its lurid light, 
*Mid his blazing antlers played. 


From the lowering cloud the awful crowd 
Of the valiant forms of old 

Looked down askance, with ominous glance, 
Of their faces pale and cold. 
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Tell me, maid of the soft blue eye, 
What meant that light that flashed on high, 
And those shadowy forms of days gone by? 


DERSAGRENA, 


These are the signs of Fingal’s death,— 
The blazing meteor’s fiery breath, 
And gray, watery forms of ghosts. 
The king of shields his rest hath found,—- 
No more shall the shield of Fingal sound 
The charge of the crested hosts. 
Daughter of Sarno,— 
Sorrowing maid of the snow-white brow,— 
Arise from thy rock, 
For unfulfilled is thy lover's vow! 


MELILCOMA. 


There Comala sits, forlorn, 
Her hair on the mountain breeze is borne, 
Her cheek on her fair arm lies. 
She lifts her head from her weeping breast,— 
To the dusky field of his promised rest 
She turns her melting eyes. 
Daughter of Sarno,— 
Sorrowing maid of the snow-white brow,— 
Arise from thy rock, 
For unfulfilied is thy lover's vow. 


DERSAGRENA AND MELILCOMA. 


Rise, Comala,—rise and weep, 
For the river of blood flows wide and deep, 
And Caracul prevails! 
Rise, Comala,—rise and weep, 
For the love of thy youth is hushed in sleep, 
And his ghost in on our hills! 


CoMALA. 


O, Carun! Carun of the streams! 
Why with lurid lustre gleams 
Thy swift, red-rolling wave! 
Have battle-shouts disturbed thy rest, 
And sleeps beneath thy troubled breast 
The king of Morven brave? 
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Rise, Queen of the starry night, 
And coyly lift thy virgin veil,— 
Rise, and let thy full-orbed light 
Awake the gleam of his burnished mail, 
That Comala may gaze on his manly breast, 
As he sleeps on the field of his promised rest! 


Come, flaming meteor, come,— 
Thou spirit guide, whose fiitting light 
Through all the dark and dreary night 
Conducts our fathers home! ; 


Swift on the driving storm-wind ride, 
Thou red-winged messenger of death, 
And guide me along thy fiery path, 
To my pale-faced hero's side! 


Lo! the king of the stormy hills, 
In the crowd of his ghosts draws near; 
Light as the mist of Crona’s rills, 
On a summer's morning clear! 
O, Son of Death! let the maid of thy love 
Depart with thee to thy lonely cave! 


Guost oF FinGat. 


Huntress of echoing Ardven, come 
To the lonely cave of my rest,— 
To the far off Isle of the West, 
Huntress of echoing Ardven, come. 


MELILCOMA. 


Pale lies the maid of the pleasant brow,— 
Cold as the rock her bosom’s snow! 


DERSAGRENA AND MELILCOMA. 


Ye light-winged mists descend from on high,— 
Ye moon-beams lift her soul! 


DERSAGRENA. 


Set is the sun on Ardven’s height,— 
. Fallen the brightest star of night! 


DERSAGRENA AND MELILCOMA. 


See, light-winged mists descend from on high,— 
See, moon-beams lift her soul! 
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Hyron’s Immorality. 

Morauity and Christianity are by no means identical, but, on the 
contrary, most essentially independent of each other. For while 
Christianity can be compassed only by the divine, spiritual part of 
man, morality makes no pretense of going beyond the reach of his 
reason. Consequently, while it is impossible for one, expressing him- 
self by reason only, to give the spirit of Christianity to his utterance, 
yet we have no right to assert that a strong intellect, seated in a mind 
ever so dissolute, is not capable of giving the ring of sound, unim- 
peachable morality to whatever metal he may coin, with that intent. 
Wherefore, with justice it might be said that it is hardly fair for us to 
form our opinion of the morality of Byron’s works from his personal 
character, were it not that he was a man constituted somewhat differ- 
ently from the ordinary run of men. He was thoroughly a genius, 
and he wrote not so much from reason as from soul. Thus it was 
impossible for him to produce a work worthy of his name, which did 
not speak out his soul, and everywhere have the same stamp on his 
character; and unchecked passion, the element predominating in it, 
exerted on his writings an influence so powerful that the morality he 
discoursed is of a doubtful and dangerous character. For passion is 
essentially selfish, and self is at best a low theme, and beyond a cer- 
tain limit a demoralizing one. Not that we would be understood to 
accuse Lord Byron of any egotism in his poetry; his genius was too 
great for that; but his productions expressed self so strongly as to 
detract not from the pleasure they gave, nor from the greatness of 
their power, but from the healthy, elevating influence such power 
should have exerted. While passion was coursing warm and alive in 
his veins, his writings were like his then life, and his life was the 
child of his passions. But when passion was cold and dead within 
him, and he was eating the apple that had turned to ashes in his 
grasp, disgust and disappointment soured him, and he became grandly 
misanthropic. It is grand because the misanthrope was so great a 
genius, but it is not good because it is misanthropy. For the misan- 
thropic man hates the world for the good there is in it, because that 
good has done him, may be injustice, may be justice. In life’s battle 
he has surrendered, and so has lost a good part of his manliness. He 
hates the world, and his influence can not be good because he hates 
and does not love. He knows only the human present; he either does 
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not see, or does not believe the Christian future. Such was Byron’s 
misanthropy and its effect on him, according to its measure, and the 
active, vital evil of it is, that the genius which has expressed it, 
excites, not pity but sympathy, exerting a morbid influence, and weak- 
eniag rather than giving strength to the reader. Such a morbid, 
immoral tone in one of less genius, would have sunk him and his works 
out of our sight forthwith. The fact that the noxious monument that 
Byron has left stands so firm upon its base, is the strongest evidence 
of his priceless talent, worse than buried. It is well, therefore, in 
coming under the fascination of his genius, to walk circumspectly. 
For if the reader put confidence in him as he would in one really wor- 
thy of his confidence, he will see no evil, or the evil he sees will seem 
fair enough for good. The immorality of his poetry is not (excepting 
indeed works of the Don Juan class) of the grosser kind, nor made a 
means of illicit attraction for its own sake, but dangerous because so 
refined by talent and disguised with beauty. 

One may, I might say, must, admire and reverence this wonderful 
specimen of the mind that God has created, but after this he feels a 
void unfilled, in the measure of his satisfaction, and a void sad indeed, 
for it is the lack of what is noblest in man, because it is what is divine. 
Such an one as Byron, though powerful in mind and in soul, and for 
this reason so wonderfully beautiful and brilliant, could know nothing 
of “spirit,” and therefore nothing of faith, hope, charity. So we close 
the book with thankfulness that man may have such genius, with sad- 
ness that he should ever so abuse it. So I said once when I closed 
his works, but at another time I said—“ We ought to hate him. He 
has not withheld his polluting hand from anything that man holds 
sacred. Man’s honor and woman’s he has desecrated, and God's 
honor he has blasphemed. He strikes his blows at the very vitals of 
the happiness and peace of society, and so for our safety we ought to 
hate him, for he is great enough to be worthy of our hate.” And this 
the more since Byron seems never to have repented of the evil that he 
worked, but lived his romantic life, indulged his misanthropy and fed 
his vanity with his egotistical Grecian patriotism, and died as he had 
lived. We can not say, Peace to his ashes, for his shade rises up to 
mock us, and the evil that he has done lives after him. We hate him 
as Christians may, we judge him in respect of what we ought to judge 
him, and the rest is in God’s hands. 
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NICHOLAS NICKELBY. 


icholas Richelby. 


THACKERAY, in the closing lines of The Newcomes, speaking of 
the characters of the story, says, “1 hardly know whether they are 
not true: whether they do not live near us somewhere. They were 
alive, and I heard their voices; but five minutes since was touched 
by their grief. And have we parted with them here on a sudden, and 
without so much as a shake of the hand? Is yonder line ( ) 
which I drew with my own pen, a barrier between me and Hades as it 
were, across which I can see those figures retreating and only dimly 
glimmering?” So to-day as I read the last word and closed the life of 
Nicholas Nickelby, do I bid farewell to all these characters with whom 
I have been chatting so intimately, while they recounted, or rather 
lived over, their lives with me during the past week ? 

Nicholas and Madeline are married, as are also Tim Linkinwater 
and Miss LaCreevy ; the Crummleses have gone to try their fortunes in 
America, where the “First appearance of the celebrated, unrivalled 
Phenomerion ” is now announced ; and the grass is green on the grave 
of Smike, while garlands of fresh flowers are strewn over it by little 
children. “ whose eyes fill with tears as they speak soft and low of 
their poor dead cousin;” but in passing off from the stage of seem- 
ingly real life, they must take their places in the list of old friends 
whose names are won from among the dim and fading shadows of the 
past by the remembrance of their virtues. However, before I claim 
from you, my reader, a similar piace for them or their cgmpanions of 
the story, in your memories, I will ask you to stand beside me while 
I summon them one by one before us, that we may examine more par- 
ticularly any claims they may have to such honorable distinction. 

Nicholas, the hero of the story, is a young man of that class which 
furnishes so wany heroes to modern novelists—those young men of 
good family and connections who are “reduced” by fortune, or rather 
the want of it. Marius, the melo-dramatic, sentimental swain of Les 
Misérables, is of the same school, as is also Clive Newcome, between 
whom and our hero there are many points of resemblance. Indeed, 
the success with which Thackeray and Dickens create such characters 
is in striking contrast-with that which attends some of their cotempo- 
raries in the same field. We feel that these authors are men of like 
passions as ourselves; and we ever find them, at the very outset, as 
in the case of Dickens drawing Nicholas, and in all the works of their 
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more mature years, picturing the same vigorous, manly young man, as 
free from maudlin sentiment as he is full of that healthy passion and 
noble great-heartedness which is natural to a generous overflow of ani- 
mal spirits and the buoyancy of youthful hope. Such is Nicholas 
as we first meet him, firing up at the insolence of Ralph; or again 
rescuing Smike and pummeling Squeers at Dotheboys Hall; or fall- 
ing in love with Madeline Bray and locking it in his own breast 
because his sense of honor will not allow him to betray the confidence 
of his employers. He is always natural; there is no morbid sentiment 
or forced growth in his character. The same steady independence 
that appeared in his first quarrel with his uncle, made him leave the 
Squeers, join the Crummleses, and finally give up thought of Made- 
line because she was rich while he was poor. 

The minor characters are all equally well conceived, and all are 
particularly well sustained. Indeed, if there is one crowning excel- 
lence to the book, it is this. Mrs. Nickelby is the same garrulous, 
weak-minded, elderly widow to the last, always with a singularly 
appropriate anecdote or reminiscence at hand for every occasion, and 
the same unwavering good opinion of her own judgment and prophetic 
powers. Ralph begins his career as a miserly schoolboy, and remains 
to the end true to his purpose, sacrificing friends, relatives, and finally 
himself, to his quenchless thirst for money. He does not hang himself 
from remorse at the death of his son, but rather through despair at 
the complication of evils and the hopelessness of his position. Can 
there be any uncertainty about the Squeerses? Shall we ever need to 
be reminded that Squeers “had but one eye, while popular prejudice 
runs in favog of two ?”’—that his face was wrinkled and his expression 
villainous—that he wore a “ white neckerchief with long ends, anda 
suit of scholarly black,” and “always seemed in a state of perpetual 
astonishment at finding himself so respectable ;” while he never lost 
sight of the fact that one boy equalled twenty guineas? Or that Mrs. 
Squeers was of the same cruel, villainous character, only hewed out 
after a rougher model: or that Wackford was true to his parentage, 
in every respect a chip of the old block? But they are disagreeable 
characters—let them pass, while we examine some of the many delight- 
ful ones. 

The good sense of Kate Nickelby, the unassuming devotion and 
self-sacrifice of Madeline Bray, the kindly sympathy of Miss LaCreevy, 
the rough though hearty good will of Crummles, and particularly the 
whole-souled, soft heart and hard hand character of John Browdie, 
must each win a place in our memory, though I can only notice them 
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currente calamo. When we first meet Smike, we are disposed to smile 
at his peculiarities and to make light of his condition. But as we 
read on and learn by degrees his history; how, a delicate confiding 
little boy, he is placed by some unknown man under the care of 
Squeers, is subjected to a treatment almost too inhuman to imagine, 
and without a friend in the wide world drags out during those long 
weary years a miserable existence, till at last hope dies in his heart, 
and at eighteen we meet him, a crushed and broken spirit, when hard 
work, hard food and continual beatings have barely left the form of a 
human being, his story excites our deepest interest and warmest sym- 
pathy. With what passionate and trembling earnestness he clings to 
Nicholas as the first one who has ever spoken a kind word to him; 
and how untiringly, though hopelessly, he struggles to make himself 
like other men, that he may be of some service to his benefactor. 
Those few broken sentences and the imploring look of that pale con- 
torted face, tell of a sense of utter desolation that a kind God permits 
to but few of his creatures. As we accompany him during those last 
few days of his life, we see him conceive a romantic passion for Kate, 
and feeling his love to be impossible, seal it in his own heart; and as 
the fountains of that life, which have so long been frozen, gradually 
melt before the divine warmth of friendship, the racked and broken 
body can hold out no longer, and the weary spirit sinks to eternal rest. 
As with Nicholas we turn away from the quiet grave under the shadow 
of the old tree in that peaceful English hamlet, I can recall no char- 
acter of fiction whose life is so full of gentle sadness and tender 
pathos. There was no passionate grief, no violent emotion, but 
unconsciously the quiet and utterly hopeless sorrow of that broken 
spirit has touched the tenderest chords of my heart. 

The character of Newman Noggs is complete and consistent, though 
I think somewhat overdrawn. ILowever I shall not insist upon this 
opinion, for the character is so original, even for Dickens, that few 
have ever imagined such a man, much less seen him. How one’s eyes 
brighten at the very name of the Cheerybie Brothers! Where are 
there to be found three other such healthy, whole-souled characters as 
those two brothers and their worthy book-keeper? In what a good 
humor do we find ourselves smiling at their simple minded jokes 
and motherly solicitude. The very description of those sturdy old 
gentlemen with their “clear, twinkling, honest, merry eyes,” and the 
kindheartedness and good humor wri(ten on their jolly old faces, is in 
itself a good antidote for biliousness, and used frequently would cure 
more cases of splenetic complaint than all the compounds of Ayer 
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or Helmbold. There is something so fresh and wholesome and 
vigorous about them, that we fall in love with them at first sight, and 
would fain devour them if,they were not so real and substantial. 
Would that real life had more like them. 

The story in which these personages figure, was written by Dickens 
when he was but twenty-seven years of age, and yet his maturer life 
has produced no superior work. It betrays a brilliancy of description, 
a keen perception of character, and an amount of originality seldom 
equalled. The scene in which Tim Linkinwater so anxiously watches 
Nicholas’ first attempt at book-keeping, and after expressing his hearty 
approval, quietly turns to his desk and “carries seventy-six from the 
last column he had added up,” is a chef d’ euvre in itself. Through- 
out the whole book there is a broad vein of the most exquisite humor. 
Our author is ever on the alert for the idiosyncracies of his characters, 
and attacks the weak points of human nature with a keen though 
kindly wit. As a novel its interest does not lie in the development of 
a plot; indeed it hardly has any plot at all. In this respect the 
works of ‘Thackeray and Dickens are in marked distinction from those 
of their predecessors. They are rather “practical fictions” than 
novels proper. There is something more manly, more earnest about 
them: they are written, not for the sake of saying something, but 
because there is something to be said. The former confined himself 
in the main to the higher, and the latter to the humbler walks of life; 
both are equally true and earnest; both have written in all sincerity 
for and at their own times, to rebuke the sins and lay bare the false- 
hoods of society, to denounce evil and encourage good. In laboring 
for this end, they have called into existence many “ mutual friends” 
whose influence upon our lives is no less pure than strong, and who 
throughout the future will add much to the common stock of happi- 
ness and pleasure. 

As I write I may almost say that the last strain of the funeral 
dirge, and the echo of the falling earth that accompanies the “ earth to 
earth, dust to dust, ashes to ashes,” still linger among the trees in the 
little graveyard of Kensal Green, where the little band of friends so 
lately returned, in the midst of his usefulness, all that was mortal of 
Thackeray to the bosom of our Common Mother. Dickens still lives 
and labors, but though the future may be pregnant of great things for 
him, I doubt not in after years the one will be best known as the 
author of The Newcomes, the other of Nicholas Nickelby. 

s. 


H. A. 
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The Eve of St. Agnes. 


A true Poet is not a grafted fruit, whose mellow juices drain the 
life-blood of some dwarfed growth; but he springs native from the 
soil, and genius stamps him from his birth in her own mould. 


Such an one was Keats, a glorious spring-time of promise just 
bursting into blossom, when early death swept over all an untimely 
blight. His works are few, yet scattered through them are many 
passages so true to each nobler and kindlier feeling of the human 
heart, that the virulence of party rancor and the factious scorn of 
critics have never dimmed the lustre of one gem of thought, though, 
alas, they made him a premature grave, while he penned his own sad 
epitaph, “ Here lies one whose name was writ in water.” 


If his Endymion is more sparkling, more flushed with the wild exu- 
berance of youthful fancy in the little poem, Eve of St. Agnes, 
there is less of immaturity and feverish enthusiasm. 'The subject of 
the poem is happily chosen, combining poetic distance in the super- 
stitious observance of St. Agnes’ Eve, with the spirit and fecling of 
love which throws over all the glow of chivalry, and yet so softly 
passionate as to leave an impression of almost elegiac tenderness. 
As in his other works, there is no interest of story, no graphic por- 
traiture of character, no powerful energizing thought, no “stately 
steppings of the lordly muse.” Like Tennyson and Wordsworth, his 
mind is reflective and perceptive, not creative. As there is little in 
the plot to enlist the attention, the reader is forced to admire the 
native felicity of poetical adowment, which so characterizes the poetry 
of Keats; and, at the same time, he cannot fail to be attracted by 
the beauty and life-likeness of his description. 


The plot is brief and simple. It is the eve kept sacred to St. Ag- 
nes, the patron saint of charity. A great feast is held. Knights and 
eavaliers crowd the old stately halls. But Madeline heeds them not. 
She is resolved on that night to try the spell, of which old dames 
have told her. Stealing out near midnight, she fulfills the required 
condition and is soon asleep, rapt in visions of delight. Meantime, 
young Porphyro, her lover, of humbler lineage than she, has come ! 
across the mcors, and venturing in, finds— 
VOL. XXX. 17* 
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“not one breast affords 


Him any mercy, in that mansion foul, 
Save one old beldame weak in body and in soul.” 


He learns of her his lady’s purpose and discloses at once his strata- 
gem to the old Angela, which she assists him to accomplish. Through 
many a dusky gallery he gains the maiden’s chamber, and taking 
covert in a closet, awaits till Madeline has entered and fallen into deep 
slumber. Then, stealing forth, he heaps the table with every dainty, 
takes up the lute and plays so softly, at first she thinks it all her 
saintly dream, then waking she flies with her lover to his home across 
the southern moors. 


Nothing could be more natural than the opening description of the 
frosty eve. 

It was the peculiar sensitive organism of Keats which enabled him 
to feel, and consequently to describe so acutely, the pinching effects of 
cold, as given in the following lines. They are hardly surpassed in 
the English language : 


“The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold, 
The hare limped trembling through the frozen grass, 
And silent was the flock in wooly fold.” 


Then, the transition from the chilly eve to the silence of monastic 
gloom, though sudden, is scarely felt, for the same bitter cold benumbs 
the Beadsman’s fingers. And there is much of poetic thought in the 
grouping of images which follows : 


“The holy man barefoot and old, whose frosted breath 
Like pious incense from a censer old, 
Seemed taking flight for Heaven without a breath 
Past the sweet Virgin's picture,” 


the sculptured dead and the bowed figures, motionless as statues. 


From this drear realm of death a passage leads to where “ soft 
music breathes a gentle prelude.” There is a hurryin to and fro. 
“Soon up aloft the silver snarling trumpets 'gan to cl.ice ” 
and then 


“Burst in the august revelry, 
With plume, tiara and all rich array.” 
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Now, the poet lifts his magic wand, and we turn from all these 
away “sole-thoughted” to Lady Madeline. Here is a part of the 
poem where all effort must be concealed, where the whole effect de- 
pends upon the absence of all apparent design. Shriller peal the 
trumpets; and timbrels ringing to courtly jest proclaim the deepening 
revels. But the hush of midnight is felt amid it all, the voiceless 
silence of a soul intent on its own communings. The artistic effect of 
this is fine. How slight a stroke might utterly destroy it! How 
pure the poet’s ideal! Yet will his nervous touch be faithful to each 
line? Shall we be permitted to enter that ancient gallery, and turning 
our eyes from that dazzling array of lances, prond escutcheons and 
gleaming knights, gaze only on that rapt Madonna, whose saintly 
vision is far hence in its flight? Will not coquettish maidenhood 
betray dissembling joy, the blush mantle the cheek with pride and the 
fluttering heart beat in wild impulse as Syren Flattery whispers and 
Scorn and Love? The picture is complete. No parted smile, no way- 
ward glance is seen, but with a brow by holy angels pencilled, she 
lingers— 


“all amort 
Save to St. Agnes and her lambs unshorn, 
And all the bliss to be before to-morrow morn. 


The following lines afford another instance of those tender echoes 
of the poet’s deeply sensitive nature. It is the meeting of two ex- 
tremes, the stern, struggling real, and the sweet, delusive unreal, 
whose contrast flashing across the moment, seemed to wring from 
Porphyro tears of compassion, 


“And he searce could brook 
Tears, at the thought of thought of those enchantments cold, 
And Madeline asleep in lap of legends old.” 


There is so much beauty in the description of sleep which follows 
as to almost warrant quoting the passage entire. No sleeping Venus 
more voluptuous than the fair Madeline, yet no holy Agnes more 
chaste! Even the silver taper goes out that the glory of the Saint 
might more fill the room, while the very thoughts and words of the 
poet seem to be pure, as if under her sacred influence. The simile at 
the end, “As if a rose should shut and be a bud again,” is universally 
admired as one of the finest in our language. 


One cannot well pass over the closing portion of this poem, without 
being struck with the wonderful naturalness of the description. The 
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picture becomes to you reality. The lover’s senses now are yours. 
You see with your own eyes— 


“the chain-dropped lamp, 
The porter in uneasy sprawl, 
- -- the empty flagon by his side.” 


In that death-like stillness, all trembling down the wide stairs, you 


“find a dakling way.” 


How well chosen these words—how quickly and vividly do they 
impress the mind! 


Throughout this poem, two features cannot fail to attract the atten- 
tion of a thoughtful reader. First, how finely the fears and supersti- 
tious horrors of the old Angela serve to give beauty and prominence 
to the elfin woof, out of which the whole poem is made. And second, 
the absence of all dramatic effect. Each part is quietly done. Mark, 
in the closing lines, how Porphyro, as he bears away his fair prize 
from the old castle, passes out as quietly as any retainer there. The 
massive portals seem to swing more softly on their hinges and unclose 
at his approach. How easily he might have had one encounter with 
crested cavalier, one chance at crossing swords, to defend his honor 
and his bride! But no, he has not one. He departs as quietly as 
any coward or midnight burglar. The noise of the revel, pomp and 
glory dies in the distance, while the waving plumes and knight en- 
blazonry are receding dimly. The pageant dissolves in the floating 
perfume of love’s silver censer. It is dreamily done. With light 
footsteps the lovers move, as if fearing lest some heavy footfall should 
waken the happy reader and break the spell which binds him. 


We have thus hastily noticed the subject, plot, and general charac- 
teristics of “The Eve of St. Agnes,” and after that some passages in 
it which seemed to us of especial beauty. It now remains to decide 
upon its merit among the poems “ not for man to forget.” 


It is doubtless a matter of wonder to all Americans who have 
carefully read the works of Keats, that he did not at once receive the 
acclaim of English hearts, as he deserved. We so praise their sturdy 
honesty, and so much admire his verse, always smooth and natural, 
sometimes extravagant in fancy, but often full of tenderness and true 
poetic feeling, that we cannot see how obscurity of birth and attach- 
ment to an unpopular party, should have clouded from view his obvious 
merit as a “child of song.” With us, a President might write in 
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verse and scarce receive a note of praise, nay, severest censure; while 
an unknown operative might find the effusion of some weary hour upon 
every parlor table of the land. To find a gem where we did not 
expect it, sometimes gives us greater pleasure than when it glitters in 
costly coronet. Such joy seems to have had its counterpart in the 
adulation of the Englist literary public when they seriously reflected 
how the poetry of Keats had been buried, as it were by the silence or 
contempt of reviewers. Now, perhaps, we are naturally in danger of 
unduly prizing his genius. Untimely death inclines us to look with 
favor upon slight blemishes of the departed. We judge their work, 
not relatively, but, if it be tolerably done, by what we hope in our 
hearts they would have achieved if thirty or forty years of added 
life had matured and enriched their powers. Before reading this little 
poem we tried to divest ourselves of all prejudice against partizan 
reviewers, on the one hand, and ambitious talent, on the other. If 
some beauties of the poem have been noticed, it is because they were 
prominent and refused to be passed by. There are many passages in 
the poem of equal beauty and tenderness with those already quoted. 
The faults are few. His fancy has been rightly called exuberant, 
rearing images too indiscriminately, and obscuring the ground-work, 
which they should only adorn. But here there is a billiant series of 
images in regular order. ‘They are not superfluous, and do not ob- 
scure. If Keats is sometimes dreamy and abstract, in the Eve of 
St. Agnes, he is true to nature, and his description breathes of life 
itself. If his plot is often involved, here it is well sustained from first 
to last. No one can read St. Agnes without ardently admiring its 
beautiful similes, felicitous touches of description and delicate unfold- 
ings of a deeply sensitive nature. In every part, it is consistent, 
unrhetorical, truly poetic. It breathes into the soul a reverence for 
beauty and purity and innocence. We feel with the poet, that— 


“A thing of beauty is a joy forever, 
Its loveliness increases, it will never 
Pass into nothingness, but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams and health and quiet breathing.” 


M. G. H. 
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Memorabilia Palensia. 


In Memoriam Militis. 


Prof. THACHER recently received a memoir of a young soldier, who was wounded 
in the first battle of Fredericksburg, and died in a few days after. The deceased, 
Adjutant WILLIAM KirkLaNnp Bacon, was grandson of Hon. Bacoy, of 
Utica, N. Y., now the oldest living graduate of Yale. Asa student of Hamilton 
College, he was quietly pursuing his collegiate duties, preparatory for a future 
career of success and eminence, as all who knew him feel, when the guns of Sum- 
ter that echoed through the North. rousing so many thousands to the defense, call- 
ed up within him feelings of duty, and moved by the impulse of a genuine patriot- 
ism, he tore himself away from the joys of College life, and from the pleasures of 
an enviable home, and enlisted among the country’s defenders. Both as the object 
of the fondest hopes of him who is the eldest in the great family of our Aima 
Mater, and as a student like ourselves, his life and death are of interest to us, and 
the little volume prepared by his father, Judge Bacon, will be deposited in the Li- 
brary of the Brothers, where all will have an opportunity of reading the story of 
his brief life, and the heroism of his death. He enlisted as private in Company A, 
of the 14th Regiment of N. Y. Volunteers,—the first Company sent out to the 
war. He went with his companions to Washington, where they went into camp 
about the 17th of June, 1861. Being invited by Col. Christian, of the 26th Regi- 
ment, to become his military clerk, he obtained a transfer to that regiment. Soon 
after some difficulty sprang up in the regiment with regard to the time of enlist- 
ment, which resulted in the resignation of fourteen officers. The vacancy was 
immediately filled, and Bacon was appointed Adjutant, a position he held until his 
death. In July, 1862, the active service of the regiment commenced. After vari- 
ous advances and retreats, the enemy was confronted on the fatal field of Manassas, 
and in the battle which ensued on the 30th of August, Adjutant Bacon received a 
severe wound in the left leg, just above the ankle. He returned home, but at the 
end of his furlough, he insisted on rejoining his regiment. The Surgeon urged 
him against proceeding, as his wound had not closed. But so anxious was he, that 
he left for Harper’s Ferry next morning, and by walking six miles, he overtook the 
regiment. On the 12th of December, the left grand division of the Army of the 
Potomac, under Franklin, crossed the Rappahannock. The Twenty-sixth Regi- 
ment was in Gibbon’s division, and had assigned to it in the impending contest 
the post of honor and danger. At daybreak the line was formed. A rapid march 
brought them in reach of the enemy's shot and shell. The whole regiment was 
ordered to cast themselves upon the ground, while the discharges from the rebel 
batteries went over them. They remained many hours in their wet and muddy 
beds, but upon the abatement of the firing, they were ordered to rise, advance and 
charge. The battle was hotly contested, and for hours our brave fellows faced the 
deadly fire. About 3 o’clock in the afternoon, when the contest was thickening, 
and each moment seemed to promise the victory to either side, the Adjutant, striv- 
ing to encourage his men and cheer them on, seized a rifle from the hand of one 
that had fallen, and commenced discharging it at the enemy. While thus engaged, 
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he was struck by a Minie ball in the upper third of the left leg, which passed en- 
tirely through, shattering the bone fearfully. He uttered an exclamation, and 
throwing up his hands, fell, and was borne, insensible, from the field. Amputa- 
tion followed, but his constitution could not sustain the great shock it had received. 
He expired on the morning of the 16th of December. The book, also, contains 
several letters and extracts from his correspondence, all of which attest the purity 
of his patriotism and the nobility of his character. The funeral discourse, by Dr. 
Fisher, President of Hamilton College, is given almost entire. Also an address by 
the father, to the Class of the deceased, on their graduation at Hamilton, and the 
reply by the Valedictorian. The Memoir is sent at the suggestion of the grand- 
father, who gave his grand-son to his country, and now in his declining years, offers 
this to his Alma Mater, as a proof and witness that he is, at the close of his long 
life, still true to the maternal teach'ngs, and has handed down even to the third 
generation, her primal lesson of loyalty and devotion to our native land. Thus 
gradually Old Yale will gather upon her shelves the story of many a battle-field, 
and will tell to coming generations, the doings of this day, when the Union and 
the Constitution were proved indissolubie and indestructible, and will transmit to 
the remotest time the names of those who bore their part in the great contest, and 
the memory of these, posterity will cherish and revere, as it reads of each,— , 


“Non ille pro patria timidus perire.” 


M. M. B. 


Appointments for Junior Exhibition--Class of ’66. 
PHILOSOPHICAL ORATIONS. 


Marcellus Bowen, Marion, Ohio; Hamilton Cole, Claverack, N. Y.; Frederick N. 
Judson, New Haven, Ct.; Charles M. Southgate, Ipswich, Mass. 
Orations. 
Lovell Hall, East Hampton; Samuel B. St. John, New Canaan. 
ORATIONS. 

Charles H. Adams, Chicago, Ill.; W. H. Bennett, Ilampton; F. §. Chapin, East 
Bloomfield, N. Y.; Edmund Coffin, Irvington, N. Y.; Maurice D. Collier, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Charles A. Collin, Penn Yan, N. Y.; James L, Cowles, Farmington; John 
K. Creevey, Norwalk ; James C. Doty, Mifflintown, Penn.; Harry W. Foote, New 
Haven; James T. Graves, Easthampton, Mass. George S. Payson, Fayetteville, 
N. Y.; Siegwart Spear, Norwich; George E. White, New Haven; Henry 0. Whit- 
hey, Williston, Vt. 

DISSERTATIONS. 

Iorenzo Hale, Albany, N. Y.; Isaac Pierson, Hartford; Darius P. Sackett, Tall- 

madge, Ohio; Henry T. Sloan, New York City. 
Disputes. 

Albert F. Hale, Springfield, Ill.; Edward F Hincks, Bridgeport; Lewis Lamp- 
man, Coxsackie, N. Y.; R. D. Smyth, Guilford; Edward A. Wales, Troy, N. Y. 

James Brand, Saco, Me.; Henry Butler, Groton Center, Mass.; Albertson Case, 
Southold, N. Y.; 8. H. Chapman, New York City; G. P. Davis, Hartford; E. E. 


Goodrich, New Haven; Henry P. Holmes, Worcester, Mass.; J. Hampton Wood, 
Albany, N. Y. 
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COLLOQUIES. 

Edward A, Caswell, New York City; C. C. Chatfield, Seymour; John L. Daven- 
port, New York City; E. D. Heisler, Newark, Del.; C. B. Jennings, New London; 
E. C. Starr, Guilford. 

Lewis L. Abbott, Andover, Mass.; Edward B. Bennett, Hampton; E. P. Brooks, 
Augusta, Me.; W. W. Farnam, Chicago, Ill.; L. Clifford Wade, Pittsburg, Penn. 


Society Elections. 


At the last regular election held in Brothers and in Linonia, the following officers 
were elected :— 


BROTHERS. LINONIA. 
President, President, 

T. BULKLEY. M. M. Bup.one. 

Vice President, Vice President, 

W. Srockine. W. H. Drury. 

Censor, Orator, 

A. McLEAN. C. P. BLANCHARD. 
Secretary, Secretary, 

G. W. Youna. D. C. 
Vice Secretary, Vice Secretary, 

F. NewLAnDs. C. W. Betts. 


Prizes for Excellence in English Composition, 
AWARDED TO THE SOPHOMORE CLASS. 
First Division. 
Ist. D. J. BURRELL. 2d. H. M. Dexter. 3d. W. Bruce, T. L. Day. 
Second Division. 
Ist. A. E. Dunnine, J. W Hartsnorn. 2d. J. J. Dunors. 3d. J. G. FLANDERS. 
Third Division. 
Ist. R. W. Woopwarp. 2d. E. C. Pratt. 3d. P. R. Tart. 


Gvitor’s Table. 


IN the stormy period of Freshman year, when the future of College life seemed 
to embosom unfathomable lore, and when, all agape, we listened to the voice of a 
Tutor, and thought him an oracle, it was laid down as a wise rule, that “ when you 
have nothing to say, it is best to say nothing.” We cannot declare that other 
good things were not said, but quite sure we are, that wise utterances were not 
superabundant, or, at all events, this is all that we remember. Now if any one 
ever sat down to this table with anything to say, we should like to have him 
“speak right out in meetin’,” and tell us how he did it. For our part, all we can 
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say is, we know where we “go in at,” but it puzzles us to tell where we shall 
“come out at.” 

Swiftly have sped these wintry months, which the poet calls (and we are in- 
clined to quarrel with him for doing so,) “the melancholy days, the saddest of the 
year.” Quietly have we plodded our way through the term, and now the fact 
comes home that we are only too soon to leave forever this quiet cove, to be tossed 
to and fro on a wide and tempestuous sea. Let him who will, think it a little 
thing to cast adrift from so safe and pleasant a moorage. If any such there be, 
they may perchance find that the current of life is sometimes swollen and angry, 
and whether lightly or heavily laden, not every ship can make a port in distress. 
But, to advert to more interesting topics. Shall we talk of the Inauguration, of 
Sherman’s magnificent onward sweep to bloodless victories, of glorious Phil. Sheri- 
dan’s gallant and galloping raids, of the last piercing wails which come up from 
the charnel house of Secession, which Parson Brownlow would say is next door to 
hell, and of skies lighting up all around us with bright auguries of Peace? Of 
one thing only need we speak. Would that pen never had recorded the disgusting 
scene which took place in the Senate of the United Statés, on the fourth day of 
March. A deeper disgrace never fell upon the American name. Who would not, 
if he could, wipe such a blot out of history, with the hot tears of mortification and 
sorrow? The Vice President of the United States never can impose on himself a 
penance sufficient to atone for the atrocious insult he has offered to the American 
people, and the Christian world. Partizan presses of the immaculate copperhead 
stripe, which are found in all the low groggeries and brothels from Eastport to San 
Francisco, wax virtuously indignant, and “ Democratic Senators rub their hands in 
glee,” while good men hang their heads with shame, over the spectacle. ‘The 
world, the flesh and the devil” exult over it. Let them alone. Only the base re- 
joice over the misfortune of others. 

Last College Fast Day, the city was thrown into considerable of an uproar, by a 
collision between the Sophomores and Freshmen, which is called in College par- 
lance, a “rush.” It was big; it was long; it was defiant; and some do think, the 
wise and mature opinion of Sophs and Fresh to the contrary notwithstanding, that 
it was unmanly and disgraceful. Call it by what name you please, it was a disor- 
derly proceeding. However proper these rough tumblings may be on the College 
grounds, no argument can show their propriety or decency in the thoroughfares of 
the city. Students are, or ought to be, as much amenable to the law as any other 
class of people, and the authorities are to be blamed that they have not the power 
to enforce the law, when the peace of the city is disturbed as it was on that day. 
We are aware that this will grate harshly on the ears of some, the majority of stu- 
dents, perhaps ; but do such ever consider that others have rights and privileges 
as well as themselves, and waiving the argument as to the right of pulling, haul- 
ing, jostling, tumbling, kicking, hitting and howling, in the street, on the sidewalk, 
at the Post Office, anywhere, everywhere within the city limits, would not a de- 
cent regard for our own reputation and for the convenience of citizens, restrain us 
from such uproars? Men will act ina crowd as they would be ashamed to do 
alone. It is but a single step from such frolics into downright rowdyism. But it is 
the mark of a true gentleman never to overstep the bounds of decorum; to say 
nothing of law, which (if any one will read the statutes,) is clearly against any 
such assemblage. For the honor of Yale, it is to be hoped that proceedings of 
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this character will be stamped, as they deserve, with the disapprobation of every 
one who has any respect for the laws of the city and the rights of the citizens. 

The city papers, of late, make serious complaint of what seems to be a growing 
evil. Those who prowl about the streets, under the cover of darkness, mutilating 
signs, carrying off barbers’ poles, unhanging gates, and in a variety of ways tres- 
passing upon property, may think they are doing something very valorous and 
spirited. We should be sorry to have any Collegian caught in these mischiefs, but 
should they suffer the penalty which the law prescribes, and from whieh we have 
yet to learn students are exempt, they would be simply receiving their deserts, If 
this is too severe, we can only say, “ This deep disgrace of brotherhood touches us 
deeper than you imagine.” 

It seems to be a season of literary dearth in College. We beg leave to inform 
our readers that the drawer of the table is by no means full. It is far froma 
pleasant task to scour the College buildings, for the purpose of drumming up de- 
linquent contributors. Somebody, too modest to append his name, has sent usa 
Song. As it is a pity so much light should be entirely hid, we give the opening 
verse and chorus. It is all our readers can bear, Its rhythm and sentiment will be 
alike admired. We leave the remainiug verses for the scorching criticism of our 
successor :— 


Old man, Horace, sprigg’d with bay, 
Truly you do say, sir, 

Time streaks faster on his way 
Than two-forty racer. 


Cuorvs.—Give us but our rum to sip— 
We don’t care a clam-shell— 
So we kiss the pouting lip 
Of the blooming damsel. 


The Literary Societies are in their usual state of absolute quiescence. The 
“Brothers in Unity” was lately the scene of a lively debate over a contested 
election, which called together a large crowd. The discussion was animated and 
lengthy. It resulted in declaring the election of the week previous illegal, on ac- 
count of informality in the mode of election. The same thing might have been 
accomplished in an easier way, but no one was hurt, and everybody enjoyed the 
fun of seeing “ how harmless lambs were butting, one the other.” 

The Seniors have taken to juvenile amusements. They have not forgotten what 
the poet told them in Sophomore year:— 


“Dulce est 
Desipere in loco.” 


And so any fine day you may sce them indulging in the innocent sport of spinning 
tops. Whether they toil or not, they are bound to spin. Between spinning and 
“skinning,” we think they are likely to distinguish themselves during the brief 
time that remains. 

Reader, the Table is full, our task is done, and we gladly give up our seat to 
one who can fill it more worthily than we. 


